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scientific work of Miss Alice C. Fletcher among the Indians ; and it is 
provided that Miss Fletcher shall receive the income of the fund during 
her life, or so long as she may carry on the tasks indicated. During the 
period of her labors among the Indians, Miss Fletcher has been associated 
with the Museum as a special assistant. The same line of work and re- 
search is hereafter to be permanently carried on by the income of the fund. 

International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891. — The attention of the 
members of the society is particularly called to the International Folk-Lore 
Congress, which has already been announced as to be held in London 
about the 20th of September, 189 1. Everything will be done to render the 
occasion agreeable, and it is very much to be desired that a good delega- 
tion from America should be present. Members of the American Society 
who are likely to attend, or who expect to be in England about the time 
named, will confer a great favor by sending their names to the Secretary of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. 

The Canadian Indian Aid and Research Society. — This society 
has met with success quite equal to the expectations of the promoters. 
The journal of the society, entitled "The Canadian Indian," is published 
monthly. The annual subscription is $2.00. The journal is not primarily 
of a scientific character, but contains a collection of observations on vari- 
ous subjects connected with manners and customs, as well as with educa- 
tion, schools, etc. The patron of the society is the Governor-General. 
The Secretary is Rev. E. A. Wilson, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. The next 
meeting of the society will be at Toronto, on the second Thursday of May, 
1891. 
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Races and Peoples. By Daniel G. Brinton. New York: N. D. C. 
Hodges. 8vo, pp. 313. 

Dr. Brinton has undertaken the difficult task of presenting the whole 
vast field of anthropological science in a concise and readable form, and 
he has admirably succeeded in giving us a book that is attractive, and, in 
all its parts, suggestive. Although it does not bear immediately upon 
questions to which this Journal is devoted, its subject is so closely related 
to our own, that a brief notice of the interesting volume seems in place. 
The book, notwithstanding the briefness with which necessarily all prob- 
lems are treated, teems with new ideas and excellent critical remarks. The 
introductory chapter treats of " The Physical Elements of Ethnography." 
The second, "The Psychical Elements of Ethnography," is a succinct pres- 
entation of the chief causes governing the development of society. The 
author distinguishes associative and dispersive elements : the former in- 
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eluding the social instinct, language, religion, and art ; the latter, the migra- 
tory and combative instincts. Dr. Brinton is inclined to consider the sexual 
instinct, and the resulting parental and filial affections, to be the prime 
cause of association, and rejects all theories based on promiscuity. In the 
third chapter the author sets forth his ideas regarding the development of 
man, and presents a classification of mankind. The general classification 
is based on physical characteristics. According to these, he distinguishes 
Eurafrican, Austafrican, Arran, American, and Insular and Littoral peoples. 
These he subdivides into branches, the latter into stocks. The rest of the 
book is devoted to the discussion of the various races. Dr. Brinton con- 
siders North Africa the primal home of the Eurafrican race, whence he 
believes the Hamitic, Shemitic, and Aryan peoples derived their origin. 
The last he considers as a mixed race on account of the predominance of 
two distinct physical types. If we should apply this test to any of the 
better known peoples, we should have to class them among the mixed 
races. There is certainly no homogeneous variety of man found in any 
part of the world. Therefore the reduction of the Aryan race to two pro- 
totypes appears rather doubtful. The descriptions of the other races, 
although brief, are always striking and interesting. In the concluding 
chapter Dr. Brinton sums up a number of important problems, — those of 
acclimatization, race mixture, and of the ultimate destiny of the races. He 
emphasizes justly the close relations between ethnography and historical 
and political science. This work will undoubtedly greatly contribute to 
making this close connection better known and more thoroughly under- 
stood. 

F.B. 

The Two Lost Centuries of Britain. By Wm. H. Babcock. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1890. i2mo, pp. 239. 

Mr. W. H. Babcock, of Washington, D. C, a lover and collector of folk- 
lore and interested member of the American Society, having undertaken 
an investigation into the life of sixth century Britain, primarily for his own 
purposes and as the employment of leisure hours, has printed his results 
for the eyes of others interested in the same field of research. The mate- 
rial on which he has founded his observations are the works of Gildas and 
the so-called Nennius ; the early Welsh poetry contained in the translations 
of Mr. Skene ; Welsh mediaeval tales, incorrectly called the Mabinogion ; 
historians and essayists who have treated of kindred subjects ; Malory's 
compilation of Arthurian romance, etc. 

Mr. Babcock has no illusions as to the small prospects of obtaining 
agreement for any results in this line of research. He makes observations 
on the confusion and obscurity attending the whole question of race types, 
which he illustrates (p. 32) by the contrast existing, at the close of the last 
century, between the mixed population of the coast of Essex and the popu- 
lation of the interior of the region. To Arthur, Mr. Babcock devotes five 
chapters ; the reader will find in these a presentation of the utter contra- 
dictions and hopeless entanglement of the historians of the Cymry. The 



